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Charivaria 


Ir is denied in Germany that among the valuable Old 
Masters sent to America for sale is an Early Hitler. 


° 12) 


German scientists hope in a few years time to reach the 
moon in a huge rocket. The landing party will infiltrate 
over the lunar border dis- 
guised as tourists before 
taking possession in the 
name of the Reich. 


°o °o 


It is disclosed that worm- 
holes are simulated in fake 
period chairs by firing a 
shot-gun at them. But 
care must of course be 
taken not to pot a sitter. 





° ° 


“Do Britons understand the American constitution?” 
asks a writer. Frankly, we think not. We have always 
been amazed by the consumption of ice-water, pumpkin 
pie, hot dogs and fried chicken. 


° ° 


There are now so many Germans in Rumania that HITLER 
may soon be forced to send Rumanians to work in Germany. 


° °o 


“Tf all the sausages seized trom the 
enemy during the past four months 
were placed end to end they would reach 
from THE Darty TELEGRAPH office in 
Fleet-street to Piccadilly-cireus and back 
again.” —Daily Telegraph. 


That’s why it hasn’t been done. 
° ° 


Himself at one time a famous mile 
runner, Lieut.-General ALEXANDER 
has in his command Corporal 
WoopeErson. So far no race has 
been arranged. 





GOEBBELS’ propaganda department has issued a short 
history of the war. Any similarity to actual persons or 
events is purely coincidental. 


°o ° 


“This looks like being a year of big events,” says a 
writer. Finally, we hope, with the FUEHRER coming round 
the last bend like a stuck pig. 


° ° 
Italian students may 
soon be shouting ‘Rome! \v ‘ 
Naples! Milan!” but it is 
not considered likely that 
HITLER will be moved by 


these appeals. 





°o fe) 


“Mussolini may give up 
North Africa,” says a newspaper headline. 
to be quick. 


But he’ll have 
° ro) 


According to a Zurich report Marshal GoERING may 
receive an Austrian knighthood. Arise, Sir Cumference! 


1°) ° 


It appears that the Axis partners want General FRANCO 
to fight for freedom from the free- 
dom for which he last fought. 


°o °o 


Nasty One for the R.A.F. 


“Spitfire, my young otter, so-called 
because she was nervous and hysterical 
and ready to get into an angry panic 
about nothing at all...” 

Evening Paper. 


° ° 


HITLER, GOERING, GOEBBELS and 
HIMMLER may broadcast on the 
same evening. Don’t fail to hear 
the High Gangster programme. 
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Smith Minor Loses His Larynx. 


VEN in a war other things have 
to go on, like birds singing and 
cows mooeing and flowers and 

worms coming up, you can’t stop them, 
and so wile some lucky poeple are 
lying in bed with battle skars sur- 
rounded by gogling nurses, there are 
others not so forchunate who lie in bed 
with jest ordinery complantes, getting 
all the pane and none of the glory. 

Needless to say I am one of the 
others. 

Mind you, I have nearly had battle 
skars loads of times, in fact four, and 
here they are, i.e.: 

(1) A highly explosive bomb came 
down in a field I had nearly gorn into 
three hours before, and if I had gorn 
into the field three hours before and 
the bomb had come down three hours 


before, you can’t get away from it, I’d 
have had a battle skar. 

(2) I sat down in a tube, and the 
man next to me said, “Do you know 
what you are sitting on?” and I said, 
“Well, I ouht to know as it’s me,” 
and he said, ‘Well, you may be right 
there, but you’re also sitting on my gas 
masque.” It was true, I was, and if I’d 
said what I thort of saying, i.e., ‘Well, 
how many seats do you want, two, 
you red-faced pork-butcher?” that’s 
what he looked like, I’d have got 
another battle skar. That is, it would 
have been another saying I’d also got 
the first one. 

(3) This was a bit diferent. We’ve 
got one of those Stirop Pumps* and 





*Have you? You ouht to.—Auther. 


one day Green, he’s another boy, said 
he thort we ouht to test it, so we took 
it to a field where there was a pond, 
but there was also a bull or a cow, we 
cuoldn’t quite see wich becorse of long 
grass, so we tossed to deside wich 
shuold go and find out, and Green had 
to go, but as you see I might of. 

(4) I’ve forgotten this one, but I’m 
not the sort of chap to fib about a 
thing like this, so you can take it from 
me that there was one. 

Well, all of the above wuold of been 
battle skars, as none of them wuold 
have hapened but for Hitler, but what 
you will find below wuold have 
hapened anyway. You can blame 
Hitler for a lot, I grant you, but not 
for losing your larrenx. 

I don’t supose I have to tell the 
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gentel reader what part of us the 
larrenx is, but jest in case he or she 
doesn’t know, I didn’t once, I’ll tell 
him or her that it is the part of your 
throte you talk with. 

So you can immagin, when that 
goes, you’re dished. 

I began to feal dished one day after 
lunch. I don’t know what cawsed it, 
unless it was winning the Mouth Open 
Record that morning in a wind, I still 
hold it, 133 minutes, anyway I felt 
something was up, and so did Green, 
becorse sudenly he said, 

“T say, Smith, you look funny.” 

“Do I?” I said. 

“By golly,” he said, ‘‘but you sound 
funnier.” 

‘So I do,” I said. 

And I did. 

Before long I wasn’t going to sound 
at all, but you don’t lose your larrenx 
plonk, like, say, a penny, no, you lose 
it by gradial degreas, like, say, water 
running out of a bath-tub, and what’s 
more the last sound you make is even 
more quear. 

Green kept on asking how I was, 
becorse as my voice got funnier and 
funnier he got more and more interested 
in hearing it, in fact he said it was a 
chance that might never come again. 

“T hope it won’t come again,” I said, 
or tried to, becorse it didn’t come that 
time. 

“What?” he said. 

“Oh, shut up,” I tried again. 

“This is wonderful,” he said. ‘ Even 
better than a circus.” 

You mustn’t think Green isn’t 
symperthetic, he is, once when three 
of his white mice died he looked awful, 
but sometimes he is a bit thortless, 
and, well, this was one of the times. 
Of corse he didn’t think I was dying, 
thuogh J did, and if I had died he’d 
have been sorry, thuogh he’s getting 
my gold watch, that is, if I get it from 
an Uncle. But, anyway, what he said 
about the circus made me rather hot, 
I think that was when my temperture 
went up,* and I tried to say, “ Will you 
shut up, you silly fathead?” but all 
that came was a sound like a pea-hen, 
and after that there was nothing at all, 
not even the pea-hen. 

And that night the doctor said I’d 
lost my larrenx. 

Well, la jetais. 

Now it’s a very funny thing, but 
when you can’t talk poeple come into 
the room and say things that are silly 
or wrong, or even rude, and as you are 
horse de combat, you jest have to grin 
and bear it. Of corse, you can nod or 
shake your head, but what is the good 





* The doctor said it had gorn up sudenly. 
Auther. 
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of that when poeple burst in on you and 
ask, “wuold you like hot milk or 
beef tea?” or “Why do you keap 
on pulling all the bedclothes on the 
floor?” or “Look here, young Smith, 
I’m sorry you’re seedy and all that, 
but where have you hidden my 
braces?” or “How are you fealing 
now, dear, don’t answer, but jest let 
me know.” 

So you won’t think I’m swanking, 
no one’s ever called me cleaver, but if 
you want to find out how silly other 
poeple can be, too, well, lose your 
larrenx. 

But it wasn’t only the questions 
they asked, it was the number of 
poeple who came and asked them. If 
I’d been a war heroe it wuold have 
been diferent, but I was more like a 
monkey in a Zoo, every one wanting to 
have his or her peap, when what I 
wanted was to be let alone with my 
rather solenm thorts. 

It was a conversation with the lady 
below that finaly told me what I had 
to do. Mind you, she meant well, but 
this is what hapened. 

“Well, and how are you ?”’ she said. 

You have to do something, so I 
nodded. 

“Does that mean you feal better?” 
she said. 

I shook my head. 

“Wuold you like me to read to 
you?” she said. 

I shook my head. 

‘Does that mean no?” she said. 

I nodded. 

“Oh, you wuold,” she said, and read 
me Pilgram’s Progress. 

Well, that finnished it. 

When she had gone I got a sheat of 
paper and wrote out all the answers I 
cuold think of. You see, if I cuoldn’t 
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“ Now, did I hear a drom bop?” 
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say them, I cuold point to them, I still 
had my fingers, and this was the list 
I wrote out, 7.e.— 

(1) I am fealing much better, thank 
you. 

(2) I am fealing about the same, 
thank you. 

(3) 1 am fealing awful. 

(4) Beef tea. 

(5) I don’t pull the bedclothes off, : 
why shuold I, they slip off. 

(6) I haven’t hidden your braces, 
young Parker, but I agree with who- 
ever has. 

(NoTE: They are purpel. 
note.) 

(7) Tomatoe Soup. 

(8) Thank you very much, but some- 
how I never seam to care to have 
poeple read to me, thuogh I always 
think it most kind of them to ofer. 

(9) All right, if you realy want to, 
only please not Pilgram’s Progress. 

(10) I wuoldn’t mind a bit of sole. 

(11) It began with a sort of a tickle. 

(12) Sometimes. 

(13) Always. 

(14) Never. 

(15) Sardines, 
please. 

(16) My poeple are very well indeed, 
thank you, barring my mother jest 
having had eight teeth out. 

(17) Yes, eight. 

(18) Yes, gas. 

(19) Well, I don’t supose I cuold 
have some meat minced sort of soft, 
cuold I? 

(20) And hallo to you Green, old boy. 

(21) 14,175. (Nore: I put this in 
becorse I am the only one who remem- 
bers how many teeth a snail has, and 
I often get asked. End of note.) 

In fact, end of Answers. 

Well, wuold you beleive it, after all 
that nobody asked me anything at all 
untill I got my voice back! 

Oh, I’ve jest remembered the fourth 
time I nearly got a battle skar, so I'll 
give it here to prove I wasn’t fibbing, 
1.e.— 

(4) It was the first day I heard the 
siren, I ran into a lamp-post. The 
bruse went in a week, but it might have 
turned into a skar and I might still 
have had it if I’d run a bit faster, 
thuogh, to be honest with you, I don’t 
realy think I cuold of. 


End of 


but not on toast, 


° 1°] 


Some people interpret Sir Thomas 


More’s 

Utopia 

As a vast moral and_ material 
cornucopia, 


But I like to think it is breakfast in 
bed for all and no wars. 
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Food 


I wonder at the skill of Lord Woolton in dividing 

amongst so many varieties of distaste and approbation 
his supplies of what is often believed to be an essential 
commodity. 

“ Essential” quotha ! And what bits of the stuff, may | 
ask, are “essential” to whom, when the appetite of X is 
to the appetite of Y as a horse-pond is to the Atlantic, and 
when one man’s bacon-ticket is notoriously another fellow’s 
poison card ? 

A friend of mine is particularly fond of parsnips. All 
through those seasons of the year (whichever they be) when 
parsnips do not flourish he is downcast, sick at heart, 
unable to transact his business or join in the merry 
companionship of his fellow men. Let there be parsnips, 
however, on the table and you shall know by his heightened 
colour, the twinkle of his eye, the animation of his talk, 
that he has taken on, as they say, a new lease of life; and 
though he is no more able than the rest of us, by any 
fanciful phraseology or turn of wit, to butter this repulsive 
species of vegetable, it is not for want of trying. 

Another friend grew to a sad maturity disliking all things 
save beef-steak; milk and potatoes were an abomination to 
him, and in the matter of green food (though not otherwise) 
he bore a resemblance to Beau Brummel, who admitted 
that he “might possibly once” have tasted a pea. The great 
oceanic saga of Popeye could have meant nothing to this 
man, and if he had arisen at any time and gone to Innisfree 
he would have quarrelled bitterly with the poet about the 
proposed bill of fare. He did not like bread. He was 
allergic to onions in any sort; he had no cheer of chives; 
and told me once that so far as he was concerned the Lady 
of Shalott might well have waited for ever and floated 
down any number of rivers in vain; so that the evil fate 
which must now have befallen him is not wholly undeserved. 

Yet another friend of mine loved early rhubarb with a 
passion like that of Dante for Beatrice. And yet another 
was entirely miserable without enormous helpings of cold 
apple tart. Altogether I seem to have had a pestilential 
lot of friends. 

Women whom I have known seem to me, as I look back 
on their careers, to have lived largely on cream-buns and 
asparagus; whereas to me the debauch of the young 
gentleman at the beginning of the New Arabian Nights is 
more terrible than the whole of the rest of the tale; and 
I know that if I had eaten one-third of that surfeit of 
confectionery I should have expired without benefit of the 
machinery of the Suicide Club. 

Adam and Eve and the Archangel Raphael (according to 
the works of Milton) had an excellent meal in Paradise, at 
which nothing was served except uncooked vegetables and 
fruit; and the poet is at some pains to point out that the 
heavenly visitor digested the food as easily and as well as 
our first great parents, who were as yet untainted by sin. 
I recommend this passage to Lord Woolton for quotation, 
and I think it must be admitted that the excessive con- 
sumption of roast beef in England has been quite as often 
due to ambitious pride in overcoming a hostile hunk of 
material as to hunger or the desire for nourishment. The 
triumph, however, is generally rapid; and the satisfaction of 
the victor endures for several hours. In the easy conquest 
of huge platefuls of cabbage the glow of excitement soon 
passes away. 

On the whole I am inclined to think that food, for those 
who like it, must be considered more in terms of time than 


| SELDOM eat food, but when I observe those who do 


of matter. Your cow dines calmly the whole day long, 
and by dint of so doing obtains, I suspect, as many vitamins 
as your lion (if, like me, you have one) secures in a single 
rapid and ferocious meal; and the feast of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who was probably not at all mad but merely a food-reformer, 
may have been more pleasant (as it was certainly less 
disturbed by the threat of invasion) than the feast of 
Belshazzar. Little would it have mattered to the former 
monarch, as he quietly chewed the Mesopotamian cud, if 
he had been told that his kingdom was divided and given 
over to the Swedes and the Persians. He may himself 
have been planning the subdivision into vegetable allot- 
ments of the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 

The modern Greeks, we are told, achieve their great 
victories over the Italians on bread and a handful of olives; 
but F like to think that they have many handfuls and that 
their hands are huge. The Turks and indeed the Arabians 
are said to go into battle sustained by rice and dates; 
many small boys live almost entirely on unripe apples; 
and I remember meeting a man who had greatly benefited 
in health (so he said) by feeding for two months on nothing 
but orange-juice. He said that as the course of this diet 
proceeded he felt every day less hungry and more strong, 
and by the time that he had eaten a crate of oranges he 
could have taken a bull by the horns and thrown it over 
his left shoulder. At least I think that is what he said. 
It seems a pity that the present war has cut down the 
supply of oranges, and he must now be merely throwing 
sheep about on a menu of potatoes and smoked salmon and 
marmalade. 

But we must all be prepared to sacrifice many of our 
peace-time amusements in the national—nay, international 
—cause. There is, 1 am told, a vast deal of unemployment 
in the pudding-eating profession; amongst those men, I 
mean, who for a wager would eat twenty or thirty suet and 
treacle puddings in an hour. And amongst those men 
likewise who were wont to back themselves to eat a roast 
pigeon a day for a week. For the roast pigeon, though well 
equipped with proteins and carbohydrates, takes thirty-six 
hours to digest, and the overlapping process has caused 
many a powerful athlete to break down and throw up the 
plate just as he seemed to be in sight of his goal. One 
cannot help thinking that something ought to be done to 
help these men. 

Life-long vegetarians, on the other hand—pale woe- 
begone herbivores—once despised and mocked at by the 
ordinary citizen, are walking the streets with an air of 
conscious pride. These are the people who had equipped 
themselves to beat the Nazis long before the war began. 

Yet even they have their little privations. They lack 
lemons. They mourn the desuetude of the egg. If I were 
writing on their behalf, if indeed I was anything of an 
eating man, | would write you here and now a threnody 
on the gradual obsolescence of cheese. EVoE. 


° ° 


Solution of the Rationing Problem 


“The Minister of Food would regulate prices better, commented 
Mr. Salter in his presidential address to the Blackburn Grocery 
Association yesterday, if he did not advertise by speech, wireless, 
and the press the scarcity of any commodity. This was liable to 
fluster the housewife. Then the speculators and middlemen stepped 
in for their own gain and got away with it. A far beiter policy 


would be to let the community die out in a natural way.” 
Manchester Paper. 
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SPRING SONG 


‘““Come down to Kew in carrot-time, 


In carrot-time, 
In carrot-time, 
It isn’t far from London... .” 








“ Don’t mention no names. 


won’t go on or stays on the whole 
time. 

I have never had any other kind of 
torch. 

Mine blazes away in my pocket all 
the evening and goes out at the top of 
the darkest steps. 

I wish I made electric torches. 

But they have the same kind of 
torch in the Navy, it seems—if that’s 
any consolation. 

Certainly not. 

My brother’s in the patrol service, 
and he says every time he’s challenged 
and he tries to give the recognition 
signal, his torch gives the signal “I 
am an enemy vessel.” 

Then why hasn’t he been shot ? 

They don’t believe him. You haven't 
seen his vessel. 

I wish I made electric torches. 

And batteries. 

And bulbs. 

I bought a new torch the other day 
and the bulb went before I’d gone five 
yards from the shop. 

Did you take it back ? 

No. I couldn’t find the shop. 


| ’VE got an electric torch that either 
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my 





Little Talks 


Hard cheese ! 

Of course, it’s all very well for us to 
talk about our troubles; but how do 
they go on for that sort of thing in the 
Libyan Desert ? 

You don’t need torches in the Libyan 
Desert. 

Why not‘ 

When the Wop sees British pedestrians 
showing a light, he goes back, he waves 
"em on. The British motorist doesn’t. 
He comes on, he bumps ’em off. 

What awful English! Too many 
prepositions. 

Adverbial particles, old boy. 
very pregnant. 

But seriously—quite apart from the 
fighting and all that—when you think 
how easily the smallest bit of mechan- 
ism goes wrong when the smallest bit 
of dirt gets in, how on earth do they 
keep all those tanks and guns and 
lorries, and even rifles, working in a 
practically perpetual sandstorm ? 

Magic, old boy. 

How do they get enough oil and 
grease, for example ? 

And how did we get it there if they 
do? We must have cheated somehow. 


And 
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Just say ‘A Military Spokesman.” 


I know. Hitler, I dare say, doesn’t 
much mind seeing the Wops mopped 
up. But he must hate like to see 
the poor old British tortoise suddenly 
becoming mobile and bounding across 
continents like an infuriated kangaroo. 

Infuriated is the word. 

What would you do if you were 
Wavell now? 

Give myself six hearty thumps on the 
back. 

I mean—would you go on to Tripoli ¢ 

Not if it meant walking. Too far. I 
think myself I should go there by sea and 
land in a dinghy. 

Now don’t be silly. I believe that 
here and there the Wops have put up a 
pretty good show. 

I know. But their showman is a flop. 
And they know tt. 

I’d give anything to listen under the 
table while the Duce has breakfast. 

Why? You’d only hear dyspeptic 
noises and the cracking of nuts. 

True. I wonder, by the way, whether 
the Vegetable Front are reconsidering 
their position ? 

Because of the Duce ? 

And the Fuehrer. 
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Does _ the 
parsnips too ? 

Shouldn’t think so. He sounds a cut 
above the Dictators. 

Don’t forget that our faithfully ally 
the Top Turk is a bit of adictator. And 
the gallant Greeks are not wildly 
Parliamentarian, I believe. 

Quite. Some of us do tend to 
forget that. 

Can-you ever remember where Bulgaria 
is ? 

No. I know it’s on the right, but 
that’s about all. It’s easier, though, 
than Italian Somaliland, and British 
Eritrea, and the Sudan, and Kenya, 
and Abyssinia—what a misleading 
part of the world! 

One good thing about this war—we 
shall be able to tidy up all sorts of 
insanitary corners of the map. 

You’re not suggesting, 1 hope, old 
boy, that we should aim at territorial 
aggrandisement! 

My dear fellow, you wrong me 
grievously. No, but I do think we might 
say to Hun, Wop, Jap and Co., Ltd. 
“Look here, we never talked about 
‘dominating the world, and we never 
thought it : but by gad, if anyone’s going 
to dominate, it’s us !” 

“We,” old boy. 

Shut up. “And, if you’re not darn 
careful, we'll take everything you’ ve got, 
and keep it. Colonies? Why should 
you have colonies ? You’re no more fit 
to have colonies than a_ mentally 
defective is to have children!” I’d say 
more. I’d say —— 

I shouldn’t, old boy. 

Why not ? 

You might annoy the enemy: and 
the Bilious Weekly wouldn’t like it. 

As a matter of fact, I can’t quite see 
why Hitler is so keen on having colonies. 
Did you read his last speech ? 

Of course not. I’d rather read 
the telephone book. It’s true. And 
funnier. 

Well, he said two things that struck 
me. One was: “Germany will never be 
starved.” And the other boast was this : 
“We have plenty of raw materials. You 
won't catch us that way !” 

What of it ? 

Well, but in that case, what becomes of 
the big complaint that he’s half-starved 
by the “have” nations, and denied a 
proper share of the world’s natural 
resources ? In peace-time ! When, after 
sixteen months of war, he has plenty of 
everything ! 

If you’re going to take what Hitler 
says seriously, old boy, I shall go to bed. 

I see, by the way, that Frau von 
Dirksen is in the news again. 

What Frau is she? 

She was the wife of, I think, the last 
German Ambassador in London. 


Caudillo masticate raw 


Let’s hope he was. 

She was the one, it seems, who told 
Hitler that Wales was certain to revolt 
if Britain went to war with him. An 
English girl has just been describing how 
she met the Frau at a party before the war, 
and the Frau cross-examined her in a 
most undiplomatic way. “The Frau,” 
she says, “tried to bully me into an 
admission that Wales was seething with 
disaffection and appeared to be canvas- 
sing me as a possible Fifth Columnist.” 


Gosh! That must be the woman I 
met myself! I remember now. What 
a cow! 

Frau. 

Cow. The most frightful female I 
ever met. 


This girl calls her “that incredible 
woman.” 

Too right. Some ass insisted on 
introducing me at a party. She gave 
me a look like an angry horse and said: 
“But votare you? Votdo youdo?” I 
said, ‘‘I am what we call a humorist.” 
“Vot is dot?” said she. I already 
loathed the sight of her, so I said, 
“You don’t have them, I believe, in 
Germany, Your Excellency, so it’s 
not much use to explain.” Fortunately, 
she didn’t understand. She said: 
“They tell me in England there iss 
more insomnia than in any other 
country. Dot ees true?” I laughed 
heartily and said ‘‘ Not that I know of. 
And how would anybody know?” 
But she said anxiously “But yes—a 
doctor has told me.” I laughed like 
Vesuvius, but she wouldn’t give up. 
She wanted to tell Hitler, you see, that 
everyone was so afraid of him, nobody 
could sleep. Whenever anyone came 
within range I dragged him in and 
introduced him, hoping to escape: and 
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she always said solemnly: “‘A doctor 
hass told me the English more insomnia 
have than any other country. Dot ees 
true?” The man always laughed 
madly and rushed out of sight, and I 
was left struggling painfully to get her 
off the British insomnia. But the 
simplest thing I said she managed to 
turn sour, somehow. When [| said 
the weather had been grand lately, she 
scowled and said: “‘It ees silly to mind 
the bad weather. In Jairmany, we do 
not so.” Then I thought I’d try a 
compliment; so I said how much I 
liked the way they dished out music 
and drama, and so on. Even then she 
wouldn’t relax from Nastiism. She 
scowled and said: ‘In Jairmany we 
do not have the silly American tunes 
and kick-the-legs.” And with that, 
believe me or not, she solemnly raised 
one enormous hoof and thrust ° it 
forward—to illustrate sensual dancing! 
I collapsed, bowed and retired to the 
buffet; but even from there I heard 
her saying pettishly to the Lord Chief 
Justice, “The English, they tell me, 
more insomnia have than any other 
country. Dot ees true?” What a 
cow! 

I don’t know what the Ambassador 
was like : but to send a woman like that 
with him was practically a declaration 
of war. 

I wonder where they are now. 

Studying the sleeping statistics in 
Jugo-Slavia, probably. 

Yes. The old war’s putting on flesh. 

I wish J made electric torches. 

Well, well, here’s insomnia to Hun, 
Wop, Jap and Co., especially to Frau 
von What-is-it, wherever she may 
snorting and scowling be! 


A. P. H. 





“Now, let me see—AareE we doing anything on Friday?” 
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Tracing 


E may have been right, of course; I don’t know, 
and | hardly expect Mr. Churchill to turn aside from 


winning the war in order to settle the point for us; 
but after days of consideration I want to put on record 
my profound doubt. I don’t think the writer of the 
“Star Man’s Diary,” the night after Mr. Churchill’s last 
broadcast, was right in his guesses about how it was 
composed. 

I have nothing to go on, except my own limited 
experience of (shall we say?) more trivial composition, and 
an inherent inability to believe that good stuff comes 
logically, carefully upon its hour, just like that. 

“T hazard,” wrote the Star Man, “that last night’s 
speech was built up over a long period: its architecture 
showed long planning.” 

Very well. I have no quarrel with that. But the Star 
Man was so exceedingly rash as to go on hazarding, with 
one or two definite examples. 

“The quip about the Decline and Fall would have come as 
a flash at lunch or when reading a dispatch from Wavell.” 

This covers a lot of ground, I admit, and “a flash at 
lunch” gets very close to my own experience of the way 
things “come.” But the Star Man makes no suggestion 
that anything else came like that. “The grand peroration 
—the reply to Roosevelt—sprang into his mind, I fancy, when 
he read the letter.” ‘The implication throughout is that an 
idea about something arises naturally in one’s mind when 
one has obvious cause to be thinking of it. 

Now I don’t say this could not be so: it is not unlikely, 
after all, that a great man’s ideas come to him when he 
seeks them, that his mind works in a more orderly and 
progressive, a less haphazard way than mine or yours. I 
simply say that I find it hard to imagine. It seems almost 
inhuman to me. Svch ideas as I get, if I have not found 
them at the very bottom of a basket (or the very end of a 
chain) of apparently unrelated objects, have usually stolen 
up on me out of a thick fog. 





“All 1 can say is, it’s either Grace going upstairs or 
the barrage, Not Daphne coming downstairs or H.E.” 
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It Back 


I believe this applies to more people than is generally 
assumed, although you’d never guess it from—for instance 
—the films. When the young poet in the film loses his 
girl he writes all sorts of poems about losing his girl; 
when the young song-writer in the film happens (oh, purely 
in the course of conversation, as one might when talking 
for instance to a bus-conductor) to use the phrase “‘lost in 
a dream,” he is instantly inspired to write a song called— 
guess what ?—‘‘Lost In My Dream.” The reason for this 
is that the average film audience would fail to understand 
if the poet were shown to be inspired by the thought of 
rhyming the words “chimney” and “Francesca da Rimini,” 
or the song-writer by the fact that the vowel-sounds 
o—i—y—ee fitted the tune put into his head by the noise 
produced as the bath-water ran away; but I believe that 
would be a good deal nearer the truth. 

The whole thing is a question of associations. it’s often 
hard enough to remember what put something or other into 
your own mind; to make a near guess at the workings of 
someone else’s needs an extraordinarily lucky shot. Take, 
for example, if you must have an example, the speech 
delivered by my Cousin Hengist at the last annual banquet 
of the Turpentine-Menders’ Federation. A notable passage 
in this speech, which was altogether very highly thought of, 
though by nobody else so highly as by my Cousin Hengist, 
dealt with the Reform of the House of Lords and began 
as follows: 

“It was I that introduced Swan to Edgar, Salmon to 
Gluckstein, Derry to Toms; Freeman and Hardy had long 
sought Willis in vain without me, and until my advent 
Hillier, Parker and Rowden mourned, for they knew not 
May.” 

(He got on to the House of Lords later; none too 
soon.) 

My Cousin Hengist took great pains over the cadence of 
this passage, and it was his conviction that it would 
eventually find its way into some Anthology of English 
Prose, fetching up perhaps between Jeremy Taylor on 
Intemperance and Pater on La Gioconda. It might be 
supposed by some idle speculator (do you see that there 
are people who want the Stock Exchange abolished ?) 
that the notion expressed—for it was not, I think I may 
safely say, based on fact—sprang into his mind at some 
moment when he happened to be contemplating one of 
those well-known and beloved groups of inseparables, 
and that he produced the linked undulating clauses, with 
their dying fall, as a statement of his feelings about 
them. 

The truth, as he told me, is far otherwise. He built the 
whole thing up from the word “May,” for May happened 
to be the month in which-the banquet was held, and when 
he was preparing his speech (in February) that was all he 
could think of to talk about. 

I think that should be a lesson to everybody. Never 
again assume that Mr. Churchill or anyone else got an idea 
in the way that internal evidence suggests he might have 
got it. Where’s the point, after all? Anyone could assume 
that. What Mr. Priestley the other evening called the 
“mysterious deep ocean of unconscious mental life” is the 
home of most ideas, and if you don’t know what’s in your 
own, what sort of a shot can you make at the contents of 
other people’s ? 

I would tell you what made me write this article, if I 
could myself remember. 
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“A RE you Miss Chang?” 
“No, I’m Mrs. Cobhandle. 


But Miss Chang will be here 
presently.” 

“T wasn’t quite sure if I’d come to 
the right place. This is the Jubilee 
Hall, isn’t it? And you are having a 
meeting here this afternoon?” 

“Oh, yes, we are.” 

“As a matter of fact I’m your 
speaker. I’m afraid I’m rather early.” 

“No, not at all. Do sit down. It’s 
cold in here, isn’t it? There, that’s 
Miss Datewick coming in now, in the 
purple hat. Miss Datewick, this is our 
speaker.” 

“So glad you could come! It’s very 
cold in here, isn’t it?” 

“T’m afraid I’m rather early.” 

“No, I’m sorry to say people here 
are always late. They even arrive late 
when it’s a film, or a whist-drive, or 
something really amusing.” 

“Do they? Still, it isn’t quite two 
o’clock yet.” 

“Of course it’s a very bad day, isn’t 
it? I mean, cold and wet. That’ll 
keep quite a lot of people at home.” 

“T suppose it will.” 

“And then most people are doing 
some kind of war-work.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Or looking after evacuees at home.” 

‘Of course.” 

“And there’s a good deal of illness 
about.” 

“Ts there?” 

“Besides, I think we all feel that 
there are too many meetings, one way 
and another. They’re all very much 
alike, after all.” 

“T’m afraid they are.” 

“Still, I’ve been trying to persuade 
people that it’s going to be very 
interesting this afternoon. They’re 
all looking forward to hearing you.” 

“That’s very nice of them.” 

“T always say that our people are 


willing to try anything once. I’m 
afraid you’re cold?” 

“Not very.” 

“Tt’s the hall, you see. It’s not 


heated, and there’s a most extra- 
ordinary draught on the platform. It 
catches you in the back of the neck. 
So many of our speakers notice it.” 

“Couldn’t something be done 
about it?” 

“Yes, I think it really ought to be. 
After the war. Here comes Colonel 
Bogg.” 

“Ts he the Chairman?” 

“No. The Chairman is Miss Agatha 
Chang. She’ll be here presently. Ah, 
there are one or two people dropping 
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Before the Meeting 


in now. You see that old lady in 
the bath-chair being wheeled in now? 
She’s ninety-seven. Wonderful, isn’t 
it?” 
“Very. 
meetings ?” 
“Practically always. She can’t hear, 
you know—but it makes a change 


Does she often come to 


_for her.” 


“T see. Is that her daughter, 
wheeling her?” 

“Yes. Poor thing, she’s very much 
tied to the old lady. Still, she’ll enjoy 
the meeting. It makes a change.” 

“T hope the front seats will fill up 
presently.” 

“T’m afraid no one ever sits in the 
front seats. They all go to the back 
rows, always. There are the girls from 
St. Foggarty’s School coming in now. 
The Headmistress always insists on the 
Sixth and Fifth Forms coming to any 
lecture we have here, because they ’re 
admitted free. It fills up the hall, you 
see, 

“Yes, I quite see.” 

“Your Chairman is late. She’s a 
very busy woman of course, always 
dashing about from one place to 
another. That’s her uncle and aunt in 
the fourth row. They ’re so good, they 
always come to any meeting where 
Miss Chang is in the Chair, just to 
support her. No matter how little 
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they may care about the meeting, 
they always turn up.” 

“Do they really ?” 

“Yes, theyre wonderful. Look, the 
back rows are getting quite filled up. 
Would you like to come up on the 
platform? How dreadfully cold it is, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes. It’s rather like ‘Just Before 
the Battle, Mother,’ isn’t it?” 

“T beg your pardon? Now, here 
really is Miss Chang. I know she’s 
been dreadfully rushed lately, so I 
expect she'll want a little bit of 
reminding—just what it’s all about, 
and what sort of line you’re going to 
take, and so on. I do hope you don’t 
feel the cold.” 

“Perhaps we could shut something.” 

“We'll ask Miss Chang. Or if I 
could see the doorkeeper I’d ask him. 
He’s wonderful.” 

“TI see what you mean about the 
draught on the platform.” 

“Yes, it’s curious, isn’t it? One 
thing is, Miss Chang is one of those 
marvellous people who never feel the 
cold.” E. M. D. 


° °o 


“ Required, Gentleman’s Dark Oak Ward- 
robe, also Motor Rug.” 
Advt. in “ The Times.” 


Fed up with the Anderson ? 





“I reckon us could move un fower or five yards over.” 

















“I think I’ve discovered a quick way 
gas for barrage balloons.” 


of making 


National Savings in Lambeth 


va LLO, Tillie,” said Mr. Joseph Pinkin, as he walked 
into the living-room of 61, Cosham House, 
Lambeth. “Readin’?” 

Miss Tillie Pinkin closed her book and gazed scornfully at 
her father. “Naow!” she said. “I’m practisin’ bein’ a 
trick-cyclis’. Can’t you see?” 

“Ar,” said Mr. Pinkin, “things isn’t alwers wot they seem.” 

“There’s no need ter look at me when you say that,” 
Mrs. Pinkin said sharply. 

“Sorry, Annie,” said Mr. Pinkin. “That’s the firs’ time 
I’ve ’eard you objec’ to me payin’ you a complament.” 
He turned again to Tillie. ‘Wot is it this time?” he 
inquired. “A bafflin’ myst’ry or a love-story?” 

“No diff’rence between ‘em, if you ask me,” said Mrs. 
Pinkin. 

“Tf you mus’ know,” Tillie said, “I was readin’ a fairy- 
story.” 

“Excapism!” said Mr. Pinkin. 
The wrong kinda Andersen shelter.” 

*“Not Andersen,” Tillie said. ‘‘Beeton. I was readin’ a 
lovely one startin’, ‘Take a dozen eggs an’ ten ounces of 
cheese.’ Wot a dream!” 

“Wot a price,” said Mrs. Pinkin. 

“But it’s controlled,” Mr. Pinkin said. 
onions—all controlled by law.” 

“Yerse,” Tillie said. ‘“‘I ’ear there’s a noo act of 
Parl’ament makin’ it a crime to keep a dodo in y’r garden.” 

“Ar,” said Mr. Pinkin, “‘livin’’s quite a lux’ry these days. 
D’ you reelize ev’ry time I ’ave a pint I’m makin’ a 
whoppin’ contribution to the war effort ?” 

“Then it’s time you demanded y’r rights,” Mrs. Pinkin 


“That’s wot that is. 


“Cheese, eggs, 
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said. ‘‘They oughta put y’r name on at leas’ one of the 
Spitfires you’ve paid for.” 

“The cost of winnin’’s risin’ too,” said Mr. Pinkin. 
“Twelve million a day it costs ter put ‘Itler’s nose outa 
joint. Roughly, that is.” 

“Can’t put a nose outa joint any other way,” Tillie said. 

“Exackly.” said Mr. Pinkin. “An’ wot’re you gointer 
do about it?” 


“Me?” Tillie said. ‘Well, I don’t mind takin’ the ’at 
round.” 

“Where’ll you get a ’at big enough?” Mrs. Pinkin 
inquired. 


“Orf of ’Itler’s ’ead,” Tillie said. 

“Yerse,” said Mr. Pinkin, “they’ve got inflashun over 
there orl right. But wot I mean is, ’ow about buyin’ a 
savin’ sustificate now an’ then?” 

“At fifteen bob a go?” Tillie said acidly. 
slate-club sec’atry, y’ know.” 

‘“’Ow about the cash-box you keep in y’r room,” said 
Mr. Pinkin, “be’ind Sid Puckle’s photo.” 

“So we’ve got the Gestarpoo ’ere now,” Tillie said. 
‘“People snoopin’ round people’s rooms while people ’re out.” 

“Sid’s gointer marry you, isn’t ’e?” said Mr. Pinkin. 
“Tf ’e don’t come to, that is.” 

‘°K is,” Tillie said. ‘Some fellers cert’nly ’ave all the 
luck.” 

“Then I’ve a perfick right ter find out wot sort of 
finanshal backin’ ’e ’as,” said Mr. Pinkin. ‘It sounds a 
rattlin’ good one.” 

“Listen,” Tillie said. “Ev’ry penny of that money’s 
gointer be spent on me an’ Sid settin’ up ’ouse. All excep’ 
ten bob, that is.” 

“Wot’s that for?” said Mr. Pinkin. “A pair of ’andcuffs, 
jus’ in case ’e gets any ’ighfalutin ideas about freedom ?”’, 

“Ter buy a frame f’r a pitcher of you,” Tillie said, ‘“‘so’s 
’e’ll alwers be reminded of wot ’e’s rescued me from. No,” 
she continued, “Mrs. Stusser’s got a sale. She ’as one 
ev'ry Feb’ry. Anythin’ in the window, fi’ bob.” 

‘“*Yerse,” said Mr. Pinkin, ‘‘an’ wot’s lef’ when the sale’s 
over goes back inter stock at three-an’-eleven.” 

“Any’ow,” Tillie said, “there’s a spottid jumper an’ a 
natty ’at I’ll be gettin’ to-morrow ev’nin’. They’re 
bargins, aren’t they, Ma?” 

“The jumper’s okay,” Mrs. Pinkin conceded. 

“The ’at too!” Tillie shouted. ‘This mornin’ you said it 
was classy.” 

“T said if you paid a coupla guineas in Bond Street you 
wouldn’t get one like it,” Mrs. Pinkin explained. . 

“See, Pa?” Tillie said. ‘“‘Ma says so, an’ she knows a 
good thing when she sees one.” 

“Ar,” said Mrs. Pinkin, “I’ve changed a lot since I met 
yr Dad.” 

“So you won't buy a sustificate?” Mr. Pinkin said. 

“Don’t see ow I can,” Tillie said. 

“Time you wore glasses then,” said Mr. Pinkin. 
well.” 

When Tillie came home the following evening Mr. Pinkin 
was in his armchair. ‘‘Well,” he said, ‘‘’ow’s bargin’- 
‘untin’?” 

Tillie sat down dejectedly. ‘‘They’ve gorn,” she said. 
“T e’d ’ardly believe me own eyesight. ‘Wez the ’at an’ 
jumper, Mrs. Stusser?’ I said. ‘Sold,’ she said. ‘Sold?’ I 
said. ‘Bought, then,’ she said. So I jus’ said a few words 
an’ popped orf before she e’d get to er diction’ry.” 

“She wouldn’t find them words in a diction’ry,” 
Mrs. Pinkin. 

“She might’ve thrown it, though,” said Mr. Pinkin. 
“Any’ow, Tillie, seein’ as you ’aven’t spent y’r ten bob, ’ow 
about givin’ me seven-an’-six t’wards a sustificate ?” 


“T’m not a 


“Ar, 
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said 
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. and 4/11}d. each way on Hemstitch.” 


“T may’s well, I s’pose,” Tillie said. ‘“That’s life; ev’ry- 
one tryin’ ter make a noo world, an’ me slinkin’ about in a 
’at abs’lutely symbologicle of the bad ol’ days.” She gave 
Mr. Pinkin three half-crowns. 

“Ta,” said Mr. Pinkin. ‘I mus’ say, though, they ’ad 
some reel bargins in Stusser’s winder. There wuz a jumper 
wiv pink dots on a kinda pucey backgroun’ there this 
mornin’.” 

“Was,” Tillie said. ‘“‘I’d like five minnits wiv the low 
sneakin’ thing of a person ’oo snatched it practic’ly outa 
me ’ands.” 

“Okay,” said Mr. Pinkin. “Any time suits me.” 

“Don’t tell me you’ve bought the ruddy thing!” Tillie 
shouted. 

“An’ why not?” said Mr. Pinkin. 

“Don’t be ridickalus!” Tillie said. “Wimmin don’t go 
round buyin’ bargins in men’s things, do they?” 

‘? Aven’t you see the drawer full of ties I’ve ’ad from y’r 
Aunt Lily?” said Mr. Pinkin. He pulled a folded jumper 
from behind the coal-scuttle. ‘‘There,” he said. 

“But wot the dooce use is a jumper to you?” Tillie 
demanded. 

“But it’s a bargin,” Mr. Pinkin said. 
matters. That’s wot y’r Ma alwers says.” 

“T do say other things sometimes,” said Mrs. Pinkin, 
‘‘on’y then I usu’ly wait until you’re out of ’earin’.” 

“T’ll buy it off of you,” Tillie said. ‘Five bob.” 

“But you can’t afford it,” said Mr. Pinkin. “Pity.” 

“Can’t I ’ave me seven-an’-six back?” Tillie said. 

“That ’ud never do,” said Mr. Pinkin. ‘‘We’d ’ave a 
bomber right over Gorin’ an’ then the pilot ’ud ’ave ter say, 
‘Don’t drop it, Fred. Jus’ ’ad a messidge sayin’ the ruddy 
thing ’s not paid for. Tillie Pinkin’s changed ’er mind.’” 

Tillie fetched the cash-box from her room. “’Ere you 
are,’ she said. ‘‘ Five bob.” 

Mr. Pinkin took the money. 

“You’ve gotta bargin,” he said, “but I still think my 
bargin’s better.” From behind the coal-scuttle he took a 
bright-red hat with white and blue feathers stuck recklessly 
through the crown. 


“That’s wot 
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Tillie stamped her foot. “‘Wot the ’ell d’you think you re 
playin’ at?” she demanded. 

“It don’t exactly suit me,” said Mr. Pinkin, “but it’ll 
come in ‘andy. As a kettle-’older or a nestin’-box.” 

Tillie took a deep breath. ‘‘Five bob cash?” she said. 

“Sure you e’n afford it?” said Mr. Pinkin. 

“That’s my worry,” Tillie said. She handed her father 
five shillings. 

Mr. Pinkin held the hat and the jumper in his hand. 

“Tell you wot,” he said. “Seein’ as you’ve lent seven- 
an’-six to the Chance’lor besides, I’ll make you an offer. 
Look! There’s a five-bob ’at. There’s a five-bob jumper. 
An’ there’s y’r own ten bob. Total value, one pound, 
Right ?” 

“Perfickly,” Tillie said. 

“Okay,” said Mr. Pinkin. 
an’ you can ’ave the lot.” 

“Reely?” Tillie shouted. ‘I get me ten bob back ?” 

“Cesar ’as spoke,” said Mr. Pinkin. 

“Coo,” Tillie said, ‘that’s on’y like seven-an’-six they ’re 
costin’ me.” She handed seven half-crowns to Mr. Pinkin. 

“Ta,” said Mr. Pinkin. “‘Ketch ’old.” 

“Gosh!” Tillie said. ‘“‘Thanks ever so, Pa.” 

“Don’t mench,” said Mr. Pinkin. “I'll give you y’r 
sustificate in the morning.’” 

“Me sustif. 2” Tillie said. “TI don’t understand, Pa.” 

“Ar,” said Mr. Pinkin, as he moved towards the door, 
“Sir Kingsley would.” 


“Give me seventeen-an’-six, 
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“Cinemas in Bath are to be opened on Sundays. 

This was approved by the Licensing Justices yesterday in spite 
of opposition by Church leaders. 

They banned the showing of ‘horrific’ films, and no children 
under -} are to be admitted.”—Daily Paper. 


It seems an empty gesture. 
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“And with the aid of these delicate instruments we are able to tell exactly what sort of weather 
we’re having.” 


Flying in Cloud 


HE sky hangs like a handkerchief Above, before, beside, below, 
ik to a two-pint tankard, if And nestling by my booted toe, 

You can imagine how it seems The signs and portents are agreed 
To drunk beer-bubbles in their dreams; We’re making quite a turn of speed. 
And as I climb stray fingers clutch And as I look they all begin 
Me in my flying rabbit-hutch To turn and twist and roll and spin, 
And sew me up inside a bag Mad with the ambidextrous ease 
Like pennies hoarded by a hag, Of continental ecstasies. 
So that I’m quite enveloped by So I decide I’ve had enough 
An urge to omphaloscopy— Of this infernal clinging stuff, 
For sure no motion could exist And down we go, until at last 
In such a little space as this. The bag is ripped and we are cast 
But when I bend to scan at whiles Together with a squelch of rain 


The instruments which run for miles In sudden sight of ground again. 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


HIS Fund, which was originally started in 

order to purchase supplies of raw material and 
distribute them to Voluntary Working Parties for 
the Hospitals, has already sent out a very large 
quantity of Knitting Wool, Unbleached Calico 
and Veltex, as well as many other materials of 
all varieties, to be made up into comforts for the 
wounded. 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere 
gratitude for the generous help already given by 
subscribers, renews his appeal both for the sake 
of the Fighting Services and of civilians who have 
suffered from the ruthless barbarity of the enemy, 
in the hope that plenty of supplies may be 
available for all now. 


Though we know well that these are days 
of great financial difficulty, we yet ask you, 
those who can, to send some donation, large or 
small, according to your means, to PUNCH 


HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 


We have audited the books of the PUNCH 
HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND for the year 
ended 3ist December, 1940, with the vouchers 
relating thereto. 


We certify that the whole of the expenses of 
administering the Fund have been defrayed by 
the Proprietors of PUNCH and that all payments 
made from the Fund have therefore been for the 
purchase of materials for distribution. 


101, Leadenhall Street, J. H. HUGILL & Co. 
London, E.C.3. Chartered Accountants, 
21st January, 1941. Hon. Auditors. 
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“That will be all, Watkins, and if you hear the church bells, let me know.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, February 18th.—House of 
Lords: Discussion on Food (for Body) 
and Food (for Thought). 


House of Commons: An Announce- 
ment about the Navy of the Future; 
Sundry Financial Business. 

Wednesday, February 19th.—House of 
Lords: Debate on Civil Servants. 

House of Commons: Tidying up 

Odds and Ends. 


Thursday, February 20th. — House of 
Commons: Allied Governments’ 
Diplomatic Immunity Bill, Second 
Reading. 


Tuesday, February 18th.—Really a 
most instructive and informative day 
in their Lordships’ House. Enthusi- 
asts of the “Quiz” (including many 
Members of the Lower House) might 
profitably attend the debates in the 
Gilded Chamber when they really get 
going. 

Take to-day’s discussion, for instance. 
Full of interesting trifles on that all- 
important topic, food, with free advice 
from that very eminent medical man, 
Lord Dawson oF PENN, and lots of 
information on all sorts of things from 
Lord Wootton, our Food Minister, and 





Au fl 


THE MENU 
“We had the choice of beef or Bardia.” 
Lord Wootroy. 


Lord BLEDISLOE, who knows a great 
deal on many topics. 

What is cheerfulness in a skin? Give 
it up? Oranges. Lord Dawson said 
so. “Oranges for Cheerfulness,” he 
said, hopefully eyeing the National 


Grocer, Lord Wootton. The N.G. 
looked as if he had had a luncheon 
of oranges. (Later he explained the 
beam by announcing that he intends 
to import a great many oranges.) 

What does MIL Xk spell? “Health.” 
Again the authority is Lord Dawson, 
who ought to know—or ought he? 

But to return to our muttons (as 
Lord Wootton might, rather wistfully, 
have said). It was Lord BLEDISLOE 
who raised the debate, asking what 
was being done about growing food at 
home. Why not, he asked, turn waste 
food and swill into eggs and bacon? 

Lord Wooton swung round in his 
seat, seemingly in the expectation of a 
demonstration of the conjuring trick 
then and there. But there was none. 

Horror creeping into his voice, Lord 
BLEDISLOE said he had seen agricul- 
tural workers (even—this almost in a 
whisper—on his own estates) eating 
white bread and jam for their midday 
meals. Noble Lords looked suitably 
astonished and made _ deprecatory 
noises. The Forces were getting too 
much food and were wasting it. So 
what about cutting down the rations 
a bit and teaching the Army cooks to 
cook ? 

This last revolutionary proposal 
brought a (bitterish) smile to the 
lips of Second-Lieutenant the Earl of 
LisTowEL who, but recently a Lance- 
Bombardier, was presumably a client 
(or is it victim?) of Army cooks. The 
noble Earl looked as who should say: 
“Can the leopard change his spots or 
the Army cook his rissoles?” 

Unabashed, Lord BLEDISLOE went 
on to make this pronouncement: 
“Cheese is a sine qua non.” Cum grano 
salis (and a little mustard perhaps), he 
might have added, it makes a good 
meal. 

Soaring from height to height, the 
noble Lord, leaning accusingly over 
Lord Wootton, next demanded 
sepulchrally : 

““Wuat Aspout Bananas?” 

The Food Minister’s gaze sought the 
floor. He blushed. What about 
bananas, indeed! Had they not been 
banned and banished for the duration ? 
Had it not been a choice between 
Bananas and Bardia? And had we 
not forsworn that fruit forever 
associated in folk-lore with the Strand ? 

Lord BLEDISLOE was merciful. He 
let the banana drop—figuratively of 
course—but he wanted jam to-day, as 
well as yesterday and to-morrow, by 
preserving all the fruit we grow in this 
fair and fertile land. Lord Woo.ron, 
still smarting perhaps under the 
banana, got his revenge when Lord 
BLEDISLOE (with unpardonable reck- 
lessness) referred to the meat ration as 
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being “about a pound a week.” Like 
a flash, the Minister corrected this 
exaggeration. 

“Sixteen and a half ounces!” he 
said. Lord BLEDISLOE almost shed 
tears of remorse. 





THE PRESCRIPTION 


“ Milk spells Health.” 
Lord Dawson or Pewn. 


The House sat forward expectantly 
when Lord Dawson oF PENN, the 
Kina’s Doctor, rose. Even Lord 
Smon, on the Woolsack, immersed in 
the discussion of State business (behind 
his hand) with other Ministers, listened 
intently. 

In his best Woolsack-side manner, 
Lord Dawson metaphorically felt the 
nation’s pulse and looked at its tongue. 
Then he declared that the Roast Beef 
of Old England was being overdone— 
not in the culinary but the sentimental 
and dietetic senses. 

Peers whose ancestry stretched back 
into the dim days when roast beef was 
Roast Beef winced a little at this 
iconoclastic heresy, and the Food 
Minister alone nodded his head in (one 
fears not entirely disinterested) agree- 
ment. After all, to him beef—and, 
indeed, most things that made Old 
England what it was—means shipping 
space, and that is enough to give 
anyone a headache these days. 

Cheese, said Lord Dawson, had 
certain advantages over meat. Lord 
Woo ton nearly nodded his head off, 
until he seemed suddenly to realize 
that this too had to be imported; 
whereupon he stopped nodding and 
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A Roman father rebukes his child for assisting the enemy by feeding Hannibal’s elephant. 


chewed the side of 
instead. 

Launching unexpectedly into a spot 
of aggression, Lord Dawson expressed 
the view that Lord BLEDISLOE had a 
grudge against vitamins. Mild Lord 
BLEDISLOE shook his head with the 
saddened air of an Italian General 
obeying an order to advance. 

This attack failing, Lord Dawson, 
sweeping on with his tank corps of 
expert knowledge, rapped out his 
“Milk Spells Health” dictum with a 
glance that plainly said: “Now argue 
about that!” But nobody did. 

So, taking a deep breath, the Noble 
and Medical Lord went on to extol the 
Oslo Breakfast, which is apparently a 
sort of Rabbit’s Festival of salad, milk, 
margarine and fruit. There was a trace 
of listlessness in the attitude of the 
patrician audience, until the speaker 
added that it could be served on paper 
plates. At which the War Bachelors 
among their Lordships sat up with a 
jerk, for anything that washed out 
washing-up was worthy of attention. 

But, fascinating as was the chance 
of a free consultation with the King’s 
Physician, the call of the vitamins was 


his spectacles 


too strong for many of his audience (or 
is patients the word ?) and they drifted 
away in search of nourishment. 

A pity, for the speaker went on to 
add this item to the store of general 
knowledge for which the Upper House 
is justly famed: “The Efficiency of 
the Hen, Based on Calories, is above 
that of the Bullock.” 

Their Lordships took this amalgam 
of ASsop and Confucius (is it?) in 
respectful silence. All except Lord 
Woo.LtTon, who has to feed the birds 
as well as the bullocks. For him, any- 
thing with a mouth is a bit of a 
menace—no reflection of course on 
their Lordships. 

Lord Farincpon displayed what at 
first appeared to be undue interest (for 
a member of a non-elected assembly) in 
eggs. But it turned out that he owns 
an egg farm. The egg industry, said 
he, was the Cinderella of trade, and 
one on whom the step-mother (Lord 
WooLtton bowed a little _ self- 
consciously) had a particular “down.” 

Then the Food Minister had his say. 
Not a very cheerful say, either. He 
said we should have to do without 
luxuries in food. Noble Lords, looking 


longingly towards the dining-room, 
groaned. But (here a cheerful note 
crept into the Minister’s voice) we were 
to have 30,000 acres of onions and 
14,000 acres of carrots. Quite a 
reasonable stew that ought to make— 
unless someone makes a hash of it. 

He did not propose to ration cheese, 
because it would mean that everybody 
would get only a cubic inch a week. 
(Lord BLEDISLOE shuddered, no doubt 
on behalf of his ploughmen.) Service 
rations were to be cut and waste 
eliminated. 

The Duke of NorFo.k, very efficient 
and learned-looking in horn-rimmed 
glasses, discharged his first public 
function as additional Under-Secretary 
to the Ministry of Agriculture by 
prompting the Food Minister at 
appropriate times. 

Then Lord PonsonBy oF SHULE- 
BREDE had a few well-chosen words to 
say about Sir RoBert VANSITTART 
and his anti-German broadcasts. The 
broadcasts, said he, were the work of 
a purveyor of balderdash, and a cheap 
imitation of Dr. GOEBBELS. 

Lord CRANBORNE enjoyed the some- 
what unusual privilege (for the eldest 
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son of a Marquess) of making his 
maiden speech in the presence of his 
father, the remarkably hale-looking 
Marquess of SaLisBuRY. It was a good 
speech as a speech, but it did not 
say much. 

In the Commons, Mr. A. V. 
ALEXANDER, who himself started at 
the bottom of the ladder, announced 
that secondary school boys who had a 
bent for the nautical would find an 
Admiral’s cocked hat in their satchels. 
A number of free scholarships to 
Dartmouth are to be given to secondary 
schoolboys who earn them. 

Captain MarspEn and Sir ARCHIBALD 
SoutHBy, both Old Salts with 
memories of younger days, expressed 
fear that something would have to be 
done to give the youngsters extra cash, 
even when they become junior officers, 
and the First Lord promised to look 
into the matter. 

The House then proceeded to vote 
£10 to the Government to pay for the 
war and various other things. But the 
cash was merely a “token” represent- 
ing probably as many hundred millions. 

Wednesday, February 19th.—Lord 
Perry, in the Lords, spoke of the 


“Ts it a typhoon, or a ’urricane, Sir?” 


inefficiency of the Civil Service. Nice 
fellows, and all that, you know, but so 
darned concerned with red tape. And 
so on to the extent of several thousand 
words. 

Lord Simon replied tartly to the 
effect that business men were not so 
hot, either, if it came to that, and that 
a good many had been to him, in his 
days at the Bar, to get put right things 
that had gone wrong. Which ended that. 

Mr. EpGarR GRANVILLE, in the 
Commons, asked Mr. R. A. BuTLEr, 
Foreign Under-Secretary, to conduct a 
vigorous propaganda in the Balkans. 
Mr. But er replied that the policy of 
the Government was always both wise 
and vigorous, to which Mr. GRANVILLE 
besought him to add “initiative.” 
Mr. BuTLER wouldn’t promise. 

After more chat the House turned 
to such mundane things as_ coal 
supplies, money, and what-have-you. 

Thursday, February 20th.— A House 
of Commons of 16 Members (8 of whom 
were Ministers) passed unanimously 
the Second Reading of a Bill to give 
diplomatic immunity to the members 
of Allied Governments now established 
in London. 
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Mr. R. A. Butter, the Foreign 
Under-Secretary, persuasively moved 
the Second Reading, emphasising that 
in doing honour to these representa- 
tives of our Allies we were doing 
honour to ourselves. 

It was not true, said he, that we 
were fighting alone, for we had with us 
the strong—if not always very obvious 
—help of the many nations HITLER 
had overrun. 

The Allied Ministers will have the 
same privileges as Ambassadors. 

If with the use of their diplomatic 
privilege the Ministers are able to get 
about Britain with the celerity with 
which the Bill passed, they are indeed 
honoured. 

When this business was over, four 
Members walked out, and the Grand 
Inquest of the nation was left to be 
conducted by a jury of twelve. 

Question Time was notable for an 
announcement by the Home SEcRE- 
TARY that Sunday theatres are to be 
allowed in Britain, and for a suggestion 
from Mr. LESLIE that, since there are 
too many rabbits and too few people 
to shoot them, poaching should be 
made a reserved occupation. 


“Gawd knows—I can’t keep my spectacles on.” 
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At the Revue 





“STRIKE Up THE Music!” (CoLIsEUM) 

WE are told that longer days will 
soon open up the London theatres: in 
the meantime newcomers have scarcity- 


value. Mr. Espatce has struck 
up at the Coliseum and one 
hopes that he will not have to 
pipe down. Not that his show 
has particular merit, but the 
failure of it would discourage 
the others. In any case, one 
salutes the adventurer. 

Strike Up the Music! can 
hardly be said to strike a new 
note. It is one of those big 
shows in which a joint effort is 
made to dazzle our eyes and 
tickle our ribs along familiar 
lines. The spectacles, whether 
exploiting scenes ancient or 
modern, are grandiose and bring 
a great many ladies on parade. 
These fair ones may be present- 
ing a story of old France or the 
Sweepstake Winners’ Dream, a 
view of the Sun-God or a survey 
of the Circus; continually they 
stride past in new panoply, 
sometimes more panoply and 
sometimes less, while we can 
regard their solemn antics with 
a dazed and benign acceptance 
if unceasing rapture becomes 
too great an effort. 

They make minuettish move- 
ments in a supposed Castle of 
Glass, which might belong to 
Prince Charming and be called 
Cellophane Hall, or they be- 
come ‘an adoring cortege of 
satellites” for Phoebus Apollo, 
or they assist at the wedding of 
Harmony and Discord. They do 
a lot more and they do it twice 
daily ; “‘ Alerts” may sound, but 
still they march along or trip it 
featly and generally ‘go to it,” 
and nobody can say they are 
having a quict time. Those who 
attend this kind of diversion can 
sink back and even—since most 
of us have nowadays a perfect 
right to be drowsy in the day- 
time—drop off with perfect con- 
fidence that the ladies will still 
be decoratively marching or 
posing when the fortieth wink 
has been taken. No nymphs 
were ever so constant. 

Among the tableaux and 
maneceuvres of these industrious 
servants of glamour (that lovely 
word which is now being worked 
to death) the comedians ener- 
yetically intervene. While our 
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eyes are being rested, our ribs demand 
attention. There are many to tickle 
them. Mr. Dovucias Byne adds to his 
gallery of Byng Girls. As a goddess of 
the gale he arrives by wire: this he 
follows with a wireless entrance as 
a songful old colonel of the Fifth 
Amazonians or some such military 
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DEAF ON BOTH SIDES 


Mr. Dovcias Byne and Mr. Hat Bryan 
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dragoness. 
demonstrating the humours of omni- 
competence in butlers. Is this the best 
of Byne? Perhaps not. Cabaret wit 
may suit him better than Coliseum 
comicalities, but he certainly applies 
himself with commendable vigour to 
capturing the huge house. 
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“Let the piano’s martial blast 
Rouse the echoes of the past . . 
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Mr. CoRNELIUS FISHER and Mr. Joun Knott 
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At another time he is 


the ASPIDISTRAS with 
the songs that we learned at 
mother’s knee (if we are old 
enough and came “of musical 
parentage,” as they say), there 
is no need to write more. These 
are approved and sturdy plants, 
and stand the move from smaller 
and more intimate revue. The 
trio called WILson, KEPPEL and 
Berry introduce us to the Near 


“East and show a nimbleness in 


getting about the desert which 
would commend this turn to the 
Italian General Staff. They have 
a wry, arms-akimbo kind of 
fun, and tap-dance their way 
into the heart of a crazy Arabian 
night. 

GASTON PALMER is there with 
his juggler’s outfit and_ his 
irresistible affability of attack. 
There are some comedians who 
bubble over with the joy of 
their own absurdity and conquer 
an audience instantaneously by 
the exuberance of their fluent 
good-fellowship. Mr. Vic OLIVER 
is one of these. GASTON PALMER 
is another. His billiard-cue is 
a sceptre. He immediately 
reigns. 

He is one of those jugglers 
who travel hopefully and never 
quite arrive—not at least until 
the chosen and belated moment. 
Then of course Mr. PALMER can 
do any of the tricks which he 
has so brilliantly bungled. The 
obstinate spoons surrender and 
leap with an obedient tinkle 
into their glasses, while the 
elusive cigar that was always 
getting into the wrong place 
among the up-tossed stick and 
hat suddenly discovers its good 
behaviour and is firmly housed 
between Mr. PALMER’s smiling 
lips. It is not enough to be a 
clever juggler: one has to be 
a character as well, and Mr. 
PALMER wisely carries on his 
deft manipulations from below 
the jocund mask and with the 
companionable presence of a 
clumsy fellow who likes to 
have us laugh at his clumsi- 
ness. He brings to this revue 
a quality of first-rateness which 
not all its episodes possess. 

1.B. 
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At the Opera 





THE SADLERS WELLS CoMPANY 


As the production of Grand Opera is, 
for obvious reasons, impossible in these 
days, not-Grand Opera (and by that 
we do not mean near-Grand Opera) is 
a good substitute. Repertoires have, 
like everything else, to be severely 
rationed, but the staple diet being 
presented by the Sadlers Wells Com- 
pany in the short season which has 
just begun at the New Theatre is none 
the less welcome for being curtailed. 
We were unfortunate enough to miss 
the opening performance of Figaro 
(with a new and simplified war-time 
setting by TYRONE GUTHRIE), but went 
instead to see how our old friend 
Madame Butterfly was faring. 

Of course there has always been 
trouble between Japan and the United 
States Navy, from Commodore PERRY 
to Colonel Knox, from the “dark ships 
of evil mien” to the two-ocean navy; 
so it was only to be expected when the 
Nagasaki harbour gun went off to 
announce the arrival of the gunboat 
containing Lieutenant Pinkerton, his 
Annapolis manner and two-emotion 
strategy, that there should be dirty 
weather ahead. (Incidentally when 
the “gun” went off in our right ear, 
the timpani being housed in the stage 
box, we made a convulsive grab at the 
tin hat deposited under the seat and 
thought almost with nostalgia of the 
anti-aircraft battery which has taken 
up its abode at the bottom of our 
garden.) We record with regret that 
Annapolis might not have approved of 
Mr. Tupor Davis’ uniform (he looked 
rather like a shabby policeman) and 
we could not hear whether or not he 
had an old school accent; but his 
treatment of the luckless Butterfly was 
quite enough to cause him to be 
ostracised by wearers of the old 
school tie, of which we hear so much 
nowadays. 

Miss JoAN Cross was a charming 
and pathetic Madame Butterfly, and 
gave an excellent performance. None 
the less, we do not think that the réle 
of Butterfly suits this gifted artist so 
well as, for instance, that of the 
Countess in Figaro. It may be that the 
ideal Madame Butterfly does not exist; 
but one always feels that the child-like 
quality needed to make the character 
credible, and to realize the full 
poignancy of the tragedy, is missed by 
her interpreters. Miss Cross’s_ per- 
formance, charming as it is, is a trifle 
too sophisticated; and instead of 
sympathy with Butterfly’s touching 
faith in the perfidious Pinkerton one 
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“Do you play bridge?” 


feels a slight irritation that any girl, 
particularly a Geisha, could be such a 
little fool. Mr. SumNER AusTIN played 
Sharpless and Miss Rose Morris 
Suzuki, while Mr. Powreitt Lioyp, as 
Goro, the marriage-broker, was as busy 
with contracts and alliances as Mr. 
Matsuoka himself. The rest of the cast 
did the requisite bowing, fan-flapping 
and general Japonaiserie to excellent 
effect. 
° ° 


More Hurricanes ? 


“BiaGeR BiLows By THE R.A.F. Soon” 
Headline in “Daily Mail.” 


On Certain Senators 


HEIR backs well poised for kick- 
ing, row on row 
The ostriches of Isolation stand. 
It’s pleasant not to see their heads, 
but oh, 
Their voices are not muffled by the 
sand! 
° ° 


“TTALIANS SPEED Up RETREAT 
GEAR THROWN AWAY ” 
Headings in “Daily Telegraph.” 


Permanently in “top” ? 


























“ He loves Alice—tattooed across chest.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Rhapsody of Anger 


M. Eute J. Bots, editor of the Petit Parisien while that 
journal was great and unafraid, comments on all those men 
and that one woman who shaped the destiny of France 
during the days of the downfall. In Truth On The Tragedy 
of France (HODDER AND StToucutTon, 7/6) there is no 
military history and little narrative. Battles and the ebb 
and flow of campaigns might or might not have moved 
differently had leaders been found of the quality of Focu 
and CLEMENCEAU, but with battles the writer is little 
concerned. His honour, with his country’s, is touched in 
the terms of the capitulation, and on that ignominy he 
would have all the world to know the bitter truth. He 
watched that molten pot in political Paris where Party 
quarrels, personal jealousies, lust for the fruits of office, a 
woman’s whims, greed of dominance and, ugliest of all, a 
kind of pseudo-religion were fluxed by German gold into 
one cabal for defeat, and saw the ruin and the remedy, and 
tried to be heard in time. In this volume his findings on 
the principal actors one by one held dangling before the 
world are at their mildest roughly caustic in criticism of 
indecision or inaction, at the worst they are edged with 
silky venom as his epigrams sink into the souls of Frenchmen 
selling France for a share of Nazi favour. Almost alone 
General DE GAULLE is shown to have been as sane in fore- 
sight as he was vehement in warning, no less resolute in 
action than unfaltering in assurance of eventual recovery. 
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Ordinary People 


Miss ELIzABETH BowEN sees the short story not as a 
stalking of a literary UX.B., but as a fragment of human 
film. It is as if she took a pair of scissors and said, “This 
is the life of Mrs. Y; let’s snip it here, and here, and see 
what we can do with it.” In Look At All Those Roses 
(GOLLANCZ, 7/6) she proves she can do a good deal. These 
stories vary in quality, and the title-piece is by no means 
the most successful, but they all have a remarkable feeling 
for the little differences which distinguish rather ordinary 
people. In particular Miss Bowen is an exponent of the 
emotions which lurk beneath the prim social crust of the 
villa suburb, and of this line “Attractive Modern Homes’”’ is 
the best—a clever study of the vicious monotony bred by 
housing estates. The most compelling in the collection is 
a monologue, a tragic scrap called “Oh, Madam .. .” in 
which an old family maid takes her mistress over a bombed 
town house and heroically receives the dismissal which 
severs all her roots. It is a brilliant little footnote on the 
loyalties. 


Lady into Loaf-Giver 


Perhaps the most pathetic figures of the war are the 
households which have succeeded in importing urban 
standards into country life. Here they are (or rather, 
were)—with the car, the refrigerator, the cook-general, the 
one nannie per bantling, the daily “‘obliger,” the part-time 
gardener—trying to run a typically suburban house in 
ambiguously rural surroundings. The hostess, whose main 
though undefined object is “something bigger than mere 
home-making,” longs “‘to sit at ease with best stockings and 
manicured nails”; and the creative delights of a genuine 
country home, a glory for its mistress and a liberal education 
for her children, never cross her mind. Norney Rough 
(Murray, 8/6) is the cri-du-ceur of one such household, 
hard hit even before the war on anything “between £600 
and £1,200 a year”—the story of a forlorn hope bravely 
faced with much more practical sense in details than the 
gentility of its outlook would seem to warrant. Mrs. 
PHYLLIS NICHOLSON blames our mothers for not seeing that 
“the age of ease and elegance is dead” and educating us 
accordingly; but the home is, or should be, the last word 
in education and ‘‘mere home-making”’ its most attractive 
lesson. 
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“Yes, I liked the book—but I’ve a feeling they 
hanged the wrong man.”’ 
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Among War’s Victims 


It seems to happen either that you 
are a circus fan and admire all that 
a circus means, or else that you are 
completely indifferent to the whole 
business, see in it no romance or 
glamour, and would go miles in the 
wrong direction rather than visit one. 
Those who are fans will not need to 
be advised to read The Circus Has 
No Home (MrrTuHuEN, 12/6), by Mr. 
Rupert Crort-Cooke. Those who are 
not will doubtless spurn such advice, 
but if they should happen to accept 
it they will find in the book so many 
pleasant and unexpected surprises that 
they will have to struggle hard not to 
be converted. Circuses, they will learn, 
are not all to be thought of in terms 
of Barnum or BertRAM Miuis. ‘The 
book tells the story of one owned and 
run by the members of one family. 
Its growth is traced from the small 
and precarious beginnings of busk- 
ing and the “square show” to the 
mechanized procession with its two 
daily performances under a big top 
holding hundreds, and with a private 
zoo as a side-line. Its progress is 
traced to the outbreak of war, which 
came just after the company had 
purchased its first elephant. The 
lorries and wagons parked themselves 
on a piece of waste land. ‘Two lion 
cubs, which had taken one thousand 
hours to train, had to be sacrificed. 
Three weddings of members of the 
community were celebrated, and there 
was a general separation with the 
thought (for few things in war-time 
seem to have less value than a circus): 
“Hitler. has closed our show, so we 
shall have to close his.” 


Up Above the Clouds so High 

The title of Best Flying Stories 
(FABER AND Faper, 8/6) has a 
misleading suggestion of something “ 
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to an unnamed Squadron Leader’s 
story of the air-fighting over Dunkirk. 
Mr. Norman MacmILian, who has 
edited this book, has collected stories 
from the reminiscences of flyers of 
many countries; Mrs. LINDBERGH is 
the only woman among them, and 
very well she writes—unlike one or 
two of the men. Marshal Ba.so’s 
account of the triumphant return 





of his air armada 


to Rome makes strange reading now with its references 
to the joy of seeing again “my country, the Duce and 
my little ones” and to “the Ducer’s noble profile”: fine 
soldier as he was, he must have been a very poor judge 


“Ts Mrs. Brown at HOME?” 

“Anp Mr. Brown?” 

“AND THE CHILDREN?” 
EXCUSE ME, MUM, BUT [I’M DUE AT THE DRILL ’ALL MESELF.” 


“No, MUM—ROUTE MARCHIN’.” 
“GONE TO CAMP.” 
“GONE SCOUTIN’; AN’ I ’OPE YOU ’LL 


Frank Reynolds, March 3rd, 1915 


of character and, apparently, he had to suffer for it. The 
variety of the book’s contents should ensure that every 
part of it will inake an appeal to some reader, though it 
is difficult to Lelieve that many readers will find all of it 
equally attractive. 
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“I’m spotting for the Gents’ Haberdashery.” 


Dick Baggley’s Tale 


one of those people who go about rapping tables and 

slapping spirits on the back. But whenever in 
conversation I am asked my opinion of the supernatural, 
I smile ruefully to myself, shake my head, and as soon as 
possible slip quietly from the room. For I think of the 
story Dick Baggley told me that winter’s night fifteen 
years ago, as we sat before the fire in my London flat, 
while the rain rattled against the window-panes and the 
wind swung the pipe-racks and calendars to and fro upon 
the walls. 

Dick and I had been at Oxford together. He was one of 
those young men of whom it is said that they might have 
been anything, and even he himself found it very difficult 
to say precisely what he was. On leaving Oxford he had 
taken up medicine, not knowing quite what else to do. But 
his heart was not really in it. He often came to me with 
that air of honest puzzlement which was so characteristic 
of him, and said ‘You know, Jack” (a rather far-fetched 
nickname he had coined for me in our undergraduate days), 
* it’s all this insistence on illness that gets medown. I think 
1 should quite like to be a doctor if it wasn’t for that. It’s 
so morbid and unhealthy.” 

I was not surprised to hear later that he had thrown the 
whole thing up quite suddenly and gone out East. That 
was just like Dick Baggley. 


| AM just an ordinary level-headed person. I am not 


During the next few years I had no direct news of him, 
though I did hear indirectly that he had got a job as 
Inspector of Weights and Measures at Ulangsur, in the 
Malay States. I often wondered how he was getting on. 
Then one day came a bolt from the blue. Dick rang me up 
by long-distance telephone from Singapore to tell me that 
he was back in England. As usual he had got matters 
slightly muddled. But two months later he really was my 
guest in London. 

It was quite like old times to have him with me again. 
Dick had not changed much. In one or two small details, 
of course, the East had set its mark on him. His face was 
deeply bronzed and so toughened by the tropical climate 
that it would have been quite possible to strike a match on 
it, though I never actually did so. His experience as an 
Inspector of Weights and Measures too seemed to have 
had its effect on him. He was perpetually weighing and 
measuring all the objects in my flat, from the whisky 
decanter to the grand piano, and even the very tradesmen 
at the door were not immune from these unwelcome 
attentions. Still, knowing Dick as I did, I forgave him. 
And in other ways he was just the same as ever—honest, 
upright and open-hearted. Above all, I was glad to see 
that he still remained faithful to his old English briar pipe. 

There was a big five-hundredweight tin of Bloodhound 
No. 1 Mixture on the table between us that night as we 
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sat before the fire, talking of this and that. How it was 
that we got on to the subject of the supernatural I have no 
idea. I was trying to explain a little theory of mine, to 
the effect that the supernatural and the physical were two 
very different things. Dick shook his head. 

“T’m afraid it’s too deep for me, old man,” he said, 
smiling. He knocked out his pipe, filled and lit it, then 
knocked it out again. “I don’t suppose you’d believe 
me,” he went on slowly, “if I told you of an experience 
which happened to me. I’ve often thought about it, 
and ... wondered. Anyhow, here goes,” he said, after 
a pause. 

“It was in connection, curiously enough, with a chap 
who had been at school with me, called John Neversby 
—a peculiar sort of chap. His great peculiarity was 
that he was always trying to borrow money. Why he 
did it, I never knew. Most peculiar thing of all, he was 
always trying to borrow money from me. Why, I can’t 
imagine, unless it was that no one else would ever lend 
him anything. 

“Anyhow, I lent him several hundred while I was still at 
Oxford. Afterwards the thing got worse and worse. He 
often came to me with tears in his eyes, saying that he had 
formed the habit now and it was no use fighting against it, 
though heaven knew he’d tried, and could I possibly lend 
him another fifty pounds I found somehow that I just 
couldn’t refuse him. I think he must have got to know 
this and traded on it. 

“‘T knew he was in some sort of difficulty, though I never 
quite gathered what it was. But as he had no money of his 
own, and did no work, I often wondered how he managed 
to keep alive at all. I also wondered what would happen 
if I refused to lend him any more money. At last I decided 
to try the experiment. Next time he called, asking for 
two hundred pounds, I said firmly, ‘No.’ He went away 
in despair. 

“A day or two later I received a letter. ‘Dear Baggley,’ 
it began, ‘by the time you get this I shall be dead. 
I have decided to end it all. I have just one more 
favour to ask, old man, and I know you won’t refuse me. 
Could you possibly lend me fifty pounds for the funeral 
expenses ?’ 

‘Of course I sent him a hundred. I was horrified. The 
man’s death was really on my hands. It was then I 
decided to make a clean break and go out East by the first 
boat. I wanted to forget. I thought I had seen the last 
of John Neversby.” Dick paused significantly. “But 
I was wrong.” 

I took a deep breath and knocked out my pipe. Dick 
Baggley knocked his out at the same time. I don’t quite 
know how it was, but somehow we must have got a bit 
mixed up. We found we were knocking our pipes out on 
each other’s heads. Dick laughed. He was always one 
of the best-tempered of men. Then, gazing into the 
glowing embers, he went on. 

“Well, on my very first day on board ship, something 
horrible happened. I thought I saw Neversby standing 
quite near me, talking earnestly with another passenger. 
He seemed to be making some request which the other was 
refusing. I shook myself, thinking I was dreaming, but the 
figure was still there. Of course it was absurd, a hallucina- 
tion, I said to myself. My conscience was playing me 
tricks. I tried to forget all about it. We reached 
Singapore, and for some weeks I spent my time looking 
about me, wondering, as one does out East, precisely what 
it was that made everything different from London. I had 
to confess myself baffled. And then one day, as I sat in 
the lounge of the hotel, the blow fell. I looked up to find 
the figure of Neversby in front of me. 
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“There was no doubt about it. His lips moved. ‘Hello, 
Baggley,’ he said, ‘I wondered if you could ‘ 

“| stared at him, petrified. It was horrible to sit there 
in the crowded lounge, with that visitor from another world 
before me, knowing that no one else could see him. 

**But you don’t look like a ghost,’ I stanimered. 

“Neversby stared. ‘Ghost?’ he said. His expression 
changed. ‘Oh, yes. As a matter of fact, old man, I 
wondered if you could possibly lend me fifty pounds. 
I’m in rather a hole.’ 

“T turned pale. Did ghosts need money? I wondered. 
In a dazed way I wrote out the cheque. Neversby pocketed 
it and walked away. 

“Well, I know you won’t believe me, old man, but from 
that time on, the ghost of Neversby appeared to me at 
regular intervals. It seemed to be just as much in need of 
money as the living man had ever been. And when I went 
out to Ulangsur, It came too. The odd thing was that it 
neither looked nor behaved like a ghost. It wore clothes 
just like anyone else, it ate and drank, it played cards, and 
at Ulangsur it rented a bungalow next to mine. Who ever 
heard of a ghost renting a bungalow? I mean, the thing 
was uncanny.” 

Dick paused for a moment to light his pipe. 

“And what happened in the end?” I asked eagerly. 

“That’s the oddest part of all,” said Dick slowly. 
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“When I came back to England Neversby’s ghost came 
too. I lent it five pounds not two days ago.” 

Dick was silent. For a long time I sat there with closed 
eyes, thinking over the strange story he had told me. 
When I looked up again Dick Baggley was no longer to be 
seen. Putting two and two together afterwards | decided 
that while knocking out his pipe he must have fallen 
into the fire. 

° ° 


Passive Resistance 


[“ Pacif (ic) ist | There is no doubt that the longer form is the 
better.”—Fowler’s “ Modern English Usage.” | 
AM not a pacifist. No, I am a pacificist. 
The greedy daily Press has snatched a syllable from 
me. 
But weeklies are munificent. O Punch, be a munificist! 
Call me a pacificist correctly, Mr. P. 


I always turn the other cheek, for I am a pacificist. 
“Call me what you like,” I say, and people often do. 
I am never difficile. Oh, I am not a difficist. 
But call me a pacificist, if that’s the same to you. 
(Thank you.) 





[TELEPHONES | 








“Sol said...” “Strictly 
confidential...” 


“How many?...”” “And Ethel?...” “Operator !...” “But, darling...” 





| TELEPHONES | 








“Ah, there goes the ‘All Clear’! Can you hear it?” 
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